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BRITISH REPLY TO UNITED STATES PROTEST ON TREATMENT OF 
THE MAILS 


[Released to the press January 21] 

Following is a note from the British Foreign 
Office received by the American Embassy at 
London on January 17, 1940: 


“T have the honour to invite reference to your 
note No. 1730 of the 27th December * in which 
you drew attention to certain specific instances 
of the removal from British, United States and 
other neutral ships, and of the examination by 
the British censorship authorities, of United 
States mail addressed to neutral countries and 
of sealed letter mail despatched from the United 
States. You also stated that your Government 
admitted the right of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to censor private mails originating in or 
destined for the United Kingdom or private 
mails which normally pass through the United 
Kingdom for transmission to their final desti- 
nation, but that in view of The Hague Conven- 
tion No, 11, your Government could not admit 
the right of the British authorities to interfere 
with United States mail in United States or 
other neutral ships on the high seas or to censor 
mail in ships which have involuntarily entered 
British ports. 





*The Department of State was informed on January 
20, 1940, by the American Embassy at London that 
the British Foreign Office was releasing the text of 
this note for publication on January 21, 1940. The 
Department accordingly has made the text available 
ere, 
ih ~ Bulletin of January 6, 1940 (Vol. II, No. 

»p. 3. 
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“Two. His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom are happy to note that there 
is substantial agreement between them and the 
United States Government as regards the rights 
of censorship of terminal mails and that the 
only point of difference seems to lie in the inter- 
pretation of The Hague Convention in regard 
to correspondence in ships which are diverted 
into British ports, 

“Three. The view of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as regards the examination of mail in 
ships on the high seas or involuntarily entering 
British ports is that the immunity conferred by 
Article I of The Hague Convention No. 11, 
which in any case does not cover postal parcels, 
is enjoyed only by genuine postal correspond- 
ence, and that a belligerent is therefore at lib- 
erty to examine mail bags and, if necessary, 
their contents in order to assure himself that 
they constitute such correspondence and not 
articles of a noxious character such as contra- 
band. This view must, in the opinion of His 
Majesty’s Government, be regarded as estab- 
lished by the practice during the war of 1914- 
1918, when none of the belligerents accepted the 
view that Article I of this convention consti- 
tuted an absolute prohibition of interference 
with mail bags, and the general right to search 
for contraband was regarded as covering a full 
examination of mails for this purpose. Refer- 
ence to the correspondence between the United 
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States Government and His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in 1916 shows that at that date the United 
States admitted in principle the right of the 
British authorities to examine mail bags with 
a view to ascertaining whether they contained 
contraband. 

“Four. It will be appreciated that the letter 
post as well as the parcel post can be used to 
convey contraband; and that even though let- 
ters may be addressed to a neutral country, their 
ultimate destination may be Germany. For 
instance the letter mails may be used to convey 
securities, cheques or notes or again they may 
be used to send industrial diamonds and other 
light contraband. It must be remembered that 
the limit of size, weight and bulk of letters sent 
is sufficient to allow the passage of contraband 
of this nature which may be of the utmost value 
to the enemy. It was presumably for this rea- 
son that the United States Government in their 
note of the 24th May 1916* stated that ‘the 
Government of United States is inclined to the 
opinion that the class of mail matter which in- 
cludes stocks, bonds, coupons and similar securi- 
ties is to be regarded as of the same nature as 
merchandise or other articles of property and 
subject to the same exercise of belligerent rights. 
Money orders, cheques, drafts, notes and other 
negotiable instruments which may pass as the 
equivalent of money are, it is considered, also 
to be classed as merchandise.’ It is clear that 
in the case of merchandise, His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment are entitled to ascertain if it is contra- 
band intended for the enemy or whether it pos- 
sesses an innocent character, and it is impossible 
to decide whether a sealed letter does or does 
not contain such merchandise without opening 
it and ascertaining what the contents are. It 
would be difficult to prevent the use of the 
letter post for the transmission of contraband 
to Germany, a use which has been made on an 
extensive scale, without submitting such mail 
to that very examination to which the United 
States Government is taking objection. 


*See Foreign Relations of the United States, 1916, 
Supplement : The World War, pp. 
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“Five. The Allied Governments in their cor- 
respondence with the United States Govern- 
ment in 1916 also had occasion to demonstrate 
the extent to which the mails were being em- 
ployed for the purpose of conveying contraband 
articles to Germany. The position in this re- 
spect is identical today, and, in this connexion, 
I have the honour to invite reference to an aide 
memoire dated the 23rd November, 1939,‘ which 
was communicated to a member of your stuff 
and in which clear evidence was given of the 
existence of an organised traffic in contraband 
on a considerable scale between German sym- 
pathisers in the United States and Germany 
through the mail. An article in a newspaper 
published in German in the United States, 
which was handed to him at the same time, 
showed that an organisation existed in United 
States territory for the purpose of facilitating 
this traffic. 

“Six. Quite apart from transmission of con- 
traband the possibility must be taken into ac- 
count of the use of the letter post by Germans 
to transmit military intelligence, to promote 
sabotage and to carry on other hostile acts. I 
is in accordance with international law for bel: 
ligerents to prevent intelligence reaching the 
enemy which might assist them in hostile opera- 
tions. 

“Seven. I may add that in another respect, 
namely the destruction of mails on board ships 
sunk by the illegal methods of warfare adored 
by Germany, the situation today is identical 
with that which existed in the war of 1914 
1918. Between the 3rd September, 1939 and 
the 9th January, 1940 the German naval av- 
thorities have destroyed without previous warn- 
ing or visit, in defiance of the rules of war and 
of obligations freely entered into, the S. S. 
Yorkshire, the 8. S. Dunbar Castle, the S. $. 
Simon Bolivar and the 8. 8. Terukuni Maru, all 
of which are known to have been carrying mails 
to or from neutral countries, with as little re- 
gard for the safety of the neutral correspond- 
ence on board as for the lives of the inoffensive 


‘Not printed. 
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passengers and crew. Yet His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment are not aware that any protest regard- 
ing this destruction of postal correspondence 
has been made to the German Government. 

“Eight. In contrast to this reckless and indis- 
criminate destruction of neutral property the 
examination conducted by His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment of the mails which are under discus- 
sion does not involve innocent mail being either 
confiscated or destroyed. In accordance with 
the terms of The Hague Convention mail found 
in ships which have been diverted to British 
ports is forwarded to its destination as soon as 
possible after its innocent nature is established. 
In no case is genuine correspondence from the 
United States seized or confiscated by His 
Majesty’s Government. 

“Nine. For the above reasons His Majesty’s 
Government find themselves unable to share the 
views of the United States Government that 
their action in examining neutral mail in British 
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or neutral shipping is contrary to their obliga- 
tions under international law. They are, how- 
ever, desirous of conducting this examination 
with as little inconvenience as possible to for- 
eign nations, and you may rest assured that 
every effort has been and will be made to reduce 
any delays which may be occasioned by its en- 
forcement. If the United States Government 
have occasion to bring any specific complaints 
to the notice of His Majesty’s Government con- 
cerning delays alleged to be due to the examina- 
tion of these mails, His Majesty’s Government 
will be happy to examine these complaints in as 
accommodating and friendly a spirit as possible. 
While the task of examination is rendered heavy 
as a result, it is believed that arrangements 
which have been made to deal with this corre- 
spondence will ensure that all genuine corre- 
spondence will reach its destination in safety 
and with reasonable despatch.” 


+++++++ 


PROTEST TO GREAT BRITAIN ON TREATMENT OF UNITED STATES 
SHIPPING 


[Released to the press January 22] 

Following is the text of an aide-mémoire 
handed to the British Ambassador at the De- 
partment of State on January 20, 1940: 


“This Government feels constrained to ex- 
press its serious concern at the treatment by the 
British authorities of American shipping in the 
Mediterranean area, and particularly at Gibral- 
tar. It has already made clear its position as 
regards the legality of interference by the Brit- 
ish Government with cargoes moving from one 
neutral country to another, in its Ambassador’s 
Note number 1569 of November 20, 1939. In 
addition, it now regrets the necessity of being 
foreed to observe not only that British inter- 
ference, carried out under the theory of con- 
traband control, has worked a wholly unwar- 
rantable delay on American shipping to and 


from the Mediterranean area; but also that the 
effect of such action appears to have been dis- 
criminatory. 

“Since ample time has elapsed to permit the 
setting up of an efficient system of control, it 
would seem that the present situation can no 
longer be ascribed to the confusion attendant 
on early organization difficulties. 

“From information reaching this Govern- 
ment it appears that American vessels proceed- 
ing to neutral ports en route to or from ports 
of the United States have been detained at Gi- 
braltar for periods varying from nine to eight- 
een days; that cargoes and mail have been re- 
moved from such ships; that official mail for 
American missions in Europe has been greatly 
delayed; that in some instances American ves- 
sels have been ordered to proceed, in violation 
of American law, to the belligerent port of 
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Marseilles to unload cargoes, and there to ex- 
perience further delays. It is further reported 
that cargoes on Italian vessels receive more fa- 
vorable consideration than similar or equivalent 
cargoes carried by American ships, and that 
Italian vessels are permitted to pass through 
the control with far less inconvenience and 
delay. 

“There is attached a list of American vessels 
en route to neutral ports detained by the British 
Contraband Control during the period Novem- 
ber 15th to December 15th, from which it will 
be seen that the average delay imposed has 
amounted to approximately 12.4 days. From 
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information in possession of this Government, 
it is established that Italian vessels detained 
during the same period were held for an aver- 
age delay of only 4 days. 

“This Government must expect that the 
British Government will at least take suitable 
and prompt measures to bring about an im- 
mediate correction of this situation. It will 
appreciate receiving advices that the situation 
has been corrected. 

“Enclosure: List of American vessels, as 

stated. 

“DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

“Wasninoton, January 20, 1940.” 


[Enclosure] 


AMERICAN VESSELS REPORTED TO THE DEPARTMENT OF STaTE To Have Been DETAINED BY THE BriTIsH BLOcE- 
ADE CONTROL IN THE MEDITERRANEAN FOR EXAMINATION OF PAPERS AND CAnGO—NOVEMBER 15—DECEMBER 


15, 1939. 


8. 8. Ezpress 
(November 12-21) 10 days. 


American Export Line—general cargo—detained by the British authorities at 
Malta. Held pending receipt of instructions from the British Govern- 


ment. Had remaining on board 420 tons general cargo for Greece, Tur- 
key, and Rumania. Free to depart November 21 in view of declaration 
furnished. Departed November 23. 


8. 8S. Nishmaha 
(November 11-23) 13 days. 


Lykes Bros. S. 8. Co.—cotton, paraffin, beef casings—detained by the British 
authorities at Gibraltar. Large number of items of cargo seized. Free to 


depart after November 17 on captain’s undertaking to unload at Barcelona 
cargo for that port, and to proceed to Marseilles for unloading seized 


items. 


American Export Line—general cargo, oil, grease, rubber tires, cotton goods— 


(November 17—-December 4) 18 
days. removed. 


detained by the British authorities at Gibraltar. 11 bags first class mail 


American Export Line—general cargo, oil, films—detained by British author 


(November 20-27) 8 days. 
8. 8. Exmouth 

(November 22—December 5) 14 
F days. 
8. S. Extavia 

(November 29-December 14) 16 


Gibraltar. 


ities at Gibraltar. 
American Export Line—general cargo—detained by British authorities at 


American Export Line—mixed cargo—detained by the British authorities at 
Gibraltar. Ship free to depart on giving Black Diamond guarantee it 


days. respect to one item of cargo. 


8. 8. Exochorda 
(December 5-13) 9 days. 


American Export Line—mixed cargo, burlap, tinplate, tobacco, oil—detained 
by the British authorities at Gibraltar. 


American Export Line—mixed cargo—detained by the British authorities at 


Gibraltar. 


American Export Line—mixed cargo—detained by the British authorities st 


Gibraltar, 


(December 9-23) 15 days, 
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EVACUATION OF AMERICAN CITIZENS FROM SOVIET-OCCUPIED 
TERRITORY 


{Released to the press January 24] 

Mr. Angus Ward, chief of the consular sec- 
tion of the American Embassy in Moscow, after 
3 weeks in Lw6éw consulting American citizens 
who were caught there and arranging for 
Soviet exit visas for them through the Embassy 
at Moscow, succeeded in having 30 such Ameri- 
can citizens leave by train on January 20, for 
the frontier station of Sniatyn (U.S. S. R.) 
and Oraseni (Rumania). 

Arrangements for them to enter Rumania 
without Rumanian visas were made with the 
Rumanian Government through the good offices 
of the American Legation at Bucharest. 

The American Legation at Bucharest reports 
that the following American citizens passed 
the Soviet frontier from Sniatyn to Oraseni on 
January 21, 1940, and reached Bucharest on the 
afternoon of January 22: 


Mrs. Marion Wolf Bernhard. 

Katherine Boggan. 

Eleanor Casimira Czaplinska. 

Clara Dienst. 

Fannie Gnendelman. 

Frank Grudzinski. 

Joseph Aloysius M. Kmiecik. 

Joseph John Kozak. 

Sallie Grobel Lipshutz. 

Esther Latner. 

Theodore Makar. 

Vitus Joseph Manicki. 

Sarah Moldauer. 

Nellie Nowicki and minor son, Edward. 

yo. a Orlan and minor daughter, Alice. 

Andrew Paprin. 

Wanda Peter. 

Weronika Romanowska and minor daughter, 
Florence. 

Jacob Joseph Spanier. 

Katherine Swartz. 

Boleslaw Joseph Sztuczko. 

Bertha Messler Tepper. 

Arthur L. Waldo. Stefanski, 

Stefania Waldo-Stefanski. 


Francis Witowiki. 
George Witkowski. 
John Yowtz. 


The names given above are believed to be the 
same persons whose names and addresses are 
given below: 


Bernhard, Marion, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Buggan, Katherina, 165 Eighteenth Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Czaplinska, Eleanor Casimira, care of Sisters 
of the Holy Family of Nazareth, Grant 
and Frankfort Ave., Torresdale, Pa. 

Dienst, Clara, New York, N. Y. 

Gnendelman, Fannie, 2095 Morris Avenue, 
Bronx, N. Y. 

Grudzinski, Frank, 410 Grove Street, Jersey 
City, N. J. 

Kmiecik, Joseph Aloysius M., 415 North 
Brookfield St., South Bend, Ind. 

Kozak, Joseph John, 242 Virginia Avenue, 
Shenandoah, Pa. 

Lifschutz, Sallie Grabel, 317 East Thirteenth 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

Lotner, Esther, 5802 Foxall Street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Makar, Theodore, 344 Randolph Street, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

Masnicki, Vitus Joseph, 250 East Jersey 
Street, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Moldauer, Sarah, 2617 Wabansia Avenue, 
Chicago, Til. 

Nowicki, Nellie, and minor son, Edward, 2361 
Thirty-eighth Street, Astoria, L. L, N. Y. 

Orlan, Eugenia, and minor daughter, Alice, 
8531 One Hundred and First Street, 
Richmond Hill, L. I., N. Y. 

Paprin, Andrew, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Pater, Wanda, Chicago, Ill. 

Romanowska, Weronika, and minor daugh- 
ter, Florence, 3226 West Thomas Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Spanier, Jacob Joseph, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Swartz, Katherine, 17 Broadway, McKees 
Rocks, Pa. 

Sztuczko, Boleslaw Joseph, 1118 Noble Street, 
Chicago, Il. 
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Tepper, Bertha Messler, 526 North Eighth 
Street, Richmond, Va. 

Waldo-Stefanski, Arthur L., 1427 North 
Hayne Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Waldo-Stefanski, Stefania, 1427 North Hayne 
Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

Witowski, Francis, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Witkowski, George, New York, N. Y. 

Yowtz, John, 2115 Caniff Avenue, Ham- 
tramck, Mich. 


+++ 


SWITZERLAND: DEATH OF THE CHIEF 
OF THE POLITICAL DEPARTMENT 


[Released to the press January 23] 

The Secretary of State on January 23 in- 
structed the American Minister to Switzerland, 
Mr. Leland Harrison, to convey to the Swiss 
Government as from the President and himself 
the following message : 


“We learn with deep sorrow of the death of 
Giuseppe Motta. Patriot and statesman, for 
twenty-five years his voice was the voice of 
Switzerland, and it was the voice of wisdom, 
moderation, and tolerance. His loss will be felt 
throughout the world where ideals of freedom 
and peaceful cooperation between nations pre- 
vail.” 


+++ 


LUXEMBURG: BIRTHDAY OF THE 
GRAND DUCHESS 


[Released to the press January 23] 

Following is a message sent from the Presi- 
dent to the Grand Duchess Charlotte of Luxem- 
burg: 

“January 23, 1940. 

“I send Your Royal Highness cordial greet- 
ings upon this anniversary of your birth and 
my sincere wishes for your personal welfare and 
happiness and the continued peace and pros- 
perity of your country. 

FRANKLIN D. RoosEvetr” 
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The Near East 











EGYPTIAN CENSORSHIP 
REGULATIONS 


[Released to the press January 22] 

The Egyptian Foreign Office has informed the 
Department of State through the American 
Legation at Cairo that many telegrams destined 
for Egypt do not fulfill the required conditions 
laid down by the Censorship Department of the 
Egyptian Government. It has accordingly sug- 
gested, in order to avoid delay in the handling 
of telegrams sent to Egyptian addresses, that the 
following list of errors which have been noted be 
brought to the attention of persons in the United 
States sending such telegrams: 


(1) The use of a telegraphic or abbreviated 
address 

(2) The absence or abbreviation of the name of 
the sender 

(3) The use of figures or telegraphic codes other 
than in certain limited cases which are 
specified 

(4) The use of languages other than Arabic, 
English, or French, the only languages 
the use of which is at present authorized 

(5) The use of brief and obscure terms as well 
as allusions made to movements of ships 
at sea, with mention of the dates. 








GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE 
WATERWAY PROJECT 


A statement by the Secretary of State on the 
arrival in Washington on January 21, 1940, of 
the Canadian delegation to continue negotia- 
tions for a new treaty providing for develop- 
ment of the Great Lakes—St. Lawrence Water- 
way Project and a joint statement by the United 
States and Canadian delegations made at the 
close of conversations on January 24 appear 
in this Bulletin under the heading “Treaty 
Information.” 





Commercial Policy 





——— — 





THE RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS OR WHAT? 
Address by Assistant Secretary Grady ° 


[Released to the press January 23] 

In formulating a sound commercial policy 
for this country as well as for any other country 
two important facts must be taken into account. 
The first is that there is a close connection be- 
tween export trade and domestic business ac- 
tivity; the second is that export trade is in the 
long run largely dependent on imports. 

The significance of foreign markets to do- 
mestic prosperity may be seen by comparing 
the figures of industrial production and exports 
of finished manufactures for the period from 
1922 to the present time. It will be found that 
the years in which there were marked increases 
in such exports were also for the most part years 
in which industrial production increased the 
most; the years in which industrial production 
declined were years in which such exports also 
declined, or increased relatively little. 


The dependence of exports on imports is an 
elementary fact of economics. In order to pur- 
chase American exports, foreign countries must, 
of course, be able to obtain dollars for payment. 
There are a number of ways in which they come 
into possession of dollars for such use, but a 
major source of dollar exchange for foreign 
countries consists in the sale to us of their 
goods. Measures affecting such sales affect our 
export trade. 


The benefits to be derived from an exchange 
of imports for exports is fundamentally of the 
same nature as those derived from trade at 
home. Trade, whether foreign or domestic, per- 
mits certain regions to produce goods which 
they are best fitted to produce and to exchange 


‘Delivered at the banquet of the Texarkana Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, Texarkana, Tex., and broadcast 
oa Station CST and the Mutual network, January 


’ 
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them for other goods which can be produced 
elsewhere at relatively lower cost. Through 
trade, real income in terms of consumable goods 
is increased for all concerned. 

In the period following the World War, that 
is, in the decade of the twenties and on into the 
first part of the decade of the thirties, we pur- 
sued a commercial policy which had little re- 
gard for basic principles of international trade. 
The word “policy” is hardly an appropriate 
term to use in this connection. “Policy” implies 
a plan, a set of basic principles, and an objec- 
tive. We had none of these. Our so-called 
policy was merely a reflection of the efforts of 
special-interest groups to gain their particular 
ends irrespective of cost to the consumer or of 
the effect on other producers or on our relations 
with foreign countries. 

A major depression of international scope is 
due in a large part to instability in international 
price relationships. One of the chief means 
by which fundamental adjustments in such price 
relationships may be brought about is the move- 
ment between countries of goods. Goods tend 
to move from one country ‘to another with a 
relatively high price level, tending to raise 
prices in the former relative to those in the 
latter and thus to decrease the price spread be- 
tween them. The normal adjustments of inter- 
national price relationships after the war were, 
however, partly obstructed by the rise of trade 
barriers. The burden of adjustments fell in a 
large part therefore on international move- 
ments of capital. Our exports of capital helped 
to stimulate prices abroad relative to our own 
prices, and thus American goods were attracted 
by foreign prices and a lively export trade de- 
veloped. These loans provided the dollar ex- 
change required for continued export sales. In 
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these circumstances, it was possible for a time 
to have our cake and eat it too. The home 
market was reserved for home products, and at 
the same time foreign markets for American 
products were expanded. 

The Americans who were investing money 
abroad were in effect supporting the foreign 
markets of the American exporters. The 
amount of interest and dividends and amortiza- 
tion which the foreign debtors had to pay to 
their American creditors was increasing each 
year. This meant that in order to maintain a 
given annual rate of growth in American ex- 
port trade, the annual export of American capi- 
tal had to increase at an accelerating rate. A 
day of reckoning was, of course, at hand. In 
the meantime, however, a thriving export trade 
acted as a potent stimulus to domestic business 
activity. Employment increased and so did 
wages. There was consequently a great in- 


crease in domestic purchasing power. By about 
1929, the domestic demand for goods was out- 
running the capacity of American plants and 
equipment to produce them. Since, owing to 


high tariffs, the demand of domestic consumers 
could not be met in a large measure by imports, 
it required a further expansion in home plant 
and capital equipment. This in turn created an 
intense demand for investment at home. Do- 
mestic interest rates rose, and capital which had 
been moving abroad was kept at home. 

The decline in American exports of capital in 
1929 left our foreign debtors in a serious pre- 
dicament. Since they had to meet, by then, 
heavy financial obligations either by exporting 
to us gold or turning over funds in their country 
to the foreign account of Americans instead 
of by increased borrowing as was formerly the 
case, money was drawn out of industrial cir- 
culation in the debtor countries, and their prices 
slumped. This meant also a decline of profits 
in such countries, resulting in losses and bank- 
ruptey and in growing unemployment. Pur- 
chasing power in the debtor countries shrank, 
and, owing to a falling off in our loans to them, 
their supplies of dollar exchange were curtailed. 
Their purchases of American products, there- 
fore, greatly declined, resulting in unemploy- 
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ment and depression in our export industries 
and finally in our domestic business in general, 
Thus the tariff-supported business boom of the 
late 20’s in the United States resulted in a busi- 
ness recession in the autumn of 1929 and pre- 
pared the way for a major economic depression. 

The situation by 1930 should have indicated 
a need for reconsidering our position regarding 
foreign economic relations and the formulation 
of some program in that connection, but Con- 
gress, still motivated by pressure from interests 
seeking further tariff increases at the expense 
of the general welfare, proceeded with the en- 
actment of excessively high tariff legislation. 
By the time the crisis occurred in the autumn 
of 1929, this legislation was already well under 
way. It is hard to imagine any piece of legis- 
lation less thought out, less planned, less pur- 
poseful, or more chaotic than the Hawley- 
Smoot Tariff of 1930. It was launched by a 
special session of Congress called by President 
Hoover for June 1929 for the purpose of mak- 
ing limited revisions in the tariff to cure specific 
ills of agriculture. Logrolling, favoritism, and 
intrigue resulted, and the special session merged 
into the following regular session. The outcome 
was a general upward revision of the tariff. 
The manufacturing industries received a large 
share of the free-for-all handouts, leaving the 
farmers and workers the prospects of increased 
living costs. 

The severity and long duration of the world- 
wide depression was in part due to the Tariff 
Act of 1930. At the beginning of 1930, it ap- 
peared that the depression would be only of 
short duration. The export of capital increased, 
and a considerable rise took place in the stock 
markets. In the spring, production was declin- 
ing at a slower pace in most countries. In the 
United States there was more than a seasonal 
improvement. Up until the summer of 1930, 
manufacturing countries other than the United 
States experienced little depression compared 
with those producing crude foodstuffs and raw 
materials. This brief revival of business came 
to an end just about the time, June 1930, when 
the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act came into effect. 
Not stopping to think or to plan, without 4 
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policy to guide us, we stepped in the wrong di- 
rection and plunged downward into the abyss of 
an economic depression. 

After the change in administration in 1933, 
our foreign trade relations were reviewed in the 
light of existing circumstances, and a construc- 
tive trade program was formulated to facilitate 
economic recovery on the basis of sound eco- 
nomic principles. It was generally recognized 
by 1933 that excessive protectionism had been 
in a large measure responsible for the world- 
wide economic collapse and that our tariff was 
in need of downward adjustments. 

There were several ways in which these ad- 
justments could have been effected. One was 
by unilateral tariff revision. This method of 
approach, however, would have dealt with only 
one side of the problem. Partly as direct re- 
taliation against our high duties and partly as 
a result of the depression, high barriers against 
international trade had been erected also by 
other countries, and many countries had re- 
sorted to measures or systems of trade which 
favored some countries and discriminated 
against others. There was a need for a general 
lowering of trade barriers throughout the 
world, and the restoration of trade on the basis 
of equal opportunity to all traders. This was 
necessary in order that an improvement might 
be obtained abroad in the market opportunities 
for our export products and in order that the 
fullest benefits might be realized as a result of 
an adjustment in our tariffs. 

A multilateral agreement offered a means, 
of course, for dealing with both aspects of the 
problem. A conference of representatives of 
various countries might have been called for 
the purpose of reaching an agreement in regard 
to the lowering of tariff barriers and the pro- 
vision of nondiscriminatory treatment. Owing 
to the special problems and considerations in- 
volved in the trade relations between one coun- 
try and another, any formula of general 
application which might have been arrived at 
by this method of approach would have been 
exceedingly limited. 

The trade program, which was adopted after 
careful consideration of all possible alterna- 
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tives, is provided for in the Trade Agreements 
Act of 1934. It is based on a system of bilateral 
agreements and the provision therein for the 
granting of most-favored-nation, that is, non- 
discriminatory treatment. This system, by 
making it possible to deal with special problems 
involved in our relations with individual coun- 
tries, offers an opportunity for obtaining more 
important results than could be obtained in a 
multilateral undertaking, but as the number of 
agreements increases, their scope assumes a mul- 
tilateral character. 

Our country has prospered under the trade- 
agreements program. At present, agreements 
are in effect with 20 countries, covering 60 per- 
cent of our foreign trade. In the period from 
1934-1935 to 1938-1939 (involving estimates for 
1939 on a 10-month basis) our exports increased 
40 percent; those to agreement countries in- 
creased 50 percent, whereas those to nonagree- 
ment countries increased only 28 percent. In 
1938-1939, the index of industrial production 
stood at 95, compared with 84 in 1934-1935. 
The index of employment in 1938-1939 stood at 
93, as compared to 84 in 1934-1935. In the 
period from 1934-1935 to 1938-1939, agricul- 
tural income increased 15.2 percent. 

Not only have foreign markets for American 
products been expanded, but, owing to the in- 
creased employment which growing export 
trade gives to our workers and industries, the 
domestic market has also become more active. 
As the result of increased activity in business 
at home arising in part from larger export 
sales abroad, it has been possible under the 
trade-agreements program to effect adjustments 
in our tariffs without injuring the domestic in- 
dustries concerned. 

In view of the war in Europe, our need for 
continuing sound commercial policy is greater 
than ever. Our trade and industry cannot, of 
course, escape the effects of the war. However, 
in encouraging and strengthening normal trade 
relations, trade agreements will tend to mini- 
mize the economic dislocations resulting from 
war conditions. Furthermore, no approach to 
a satisfactory and permanent peace after the 
war has ended can be made without regard to 
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the economic factors which govern relations of 
countries to each other. Economic relations 
will have to be adjusted to insure friendly and 
cooperative relations among all nations. The 
task of statesmanship will be to endeavor so to 
guide affairs as to promote the reestablishment 
of trade on a sound basis and to avoid the mis- 
taken and short-sighted policies which will lead 
from a possible temporary post-war stimula- 
tion into renewed economic depression. Our 
trade-agreements program should be kept in 
fullest possible effective operation as an essen- 
tial aid to this future task of statesmanship. 
The question of whether the Trade Agree- 
ments Act is to be extended for another 3-year 
period is now before the Congress. A large 
part of the opposition to extension arises from 
interests who have become accustomed to ex- 
cessive tariff relief. Failing to associate their 
own welfare with that of the Nation as a whole, 
they naturally overrate the value of their dole 
and want an opportunity to get it increased. 
However, in view of the outstanding national 
benefits obtained under the Trade Agreements 
Act and the obviously increased need at this 
time for trade agreements, our opponents may 
despair of attempting to kill the program out- 
right. They may seek, however, to gain their 
end by more subtle measures; namely, by get- 


ting the act amended in such a way as to — 


cripple it and to render the program ineffectual. 

Among the measures which would obtain this 
end might be the limitation of changes in im- 
port duties to those made in accordance with 
the cost-of-production formula and the require- 
ment of Senate or congressional approval of 
trade agreements. 

The cost-of-production formula would pro- 
hibit the change in any duty below a rate which 
would measure the difference in cost of produc- 
tion at home and abroad. It has a veiled ap- 
pearance of fairness and moderation, but if it 
were possible to follow it with exactness and 
consistency, it would lead to the most extreme 
sort of high protectionism. The very existence 
of trade, whether domestic or foreign, is de- 
pendent on differences in cost of production. 
The fact that we have international trade indi- 
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cates that our costs are lower than in foreign 
countries with respect to the commodities which 
we export and higher with respect to those 
which we import. In the absence of such differ- 
ences there would be little trade. 

Application of the formula is, furthermore, 
impracticable. Complete cost data can seldom 
be obtained. As pointed out by the Senate 
Committee on Finance in its report on the reso- 
lution for the renewal of the Trade Agreements 
Act of 1937, the time required for cost-of-pro- 
duction investigations would effectively ob- 
struct the conclusion of agreements. Experience 
has shown, it was stated in the report, that cost- 
of-production findings “cannot be completed 
short of months, sometimes a year.” “In view 
of the many investigations that would have to 
be conducted simultaneously if every proposed 
change of duty in an agreement were to be pred- 
icated upon such an inquiry,” the report fur- 
ther stated, “it is obvious not only that the re- 
sources of the Government would be swamped 
but that any possibility of concluding an agree- 
ment would be indefinitely delayed.” 

Whenever available, cost-of-production data 
are, of course, taken into account in the adjust- 
ment of tariff rates under the Trade Agree- 
ments Act. Other factors are also considered, 
such as the size of the imports in relation to 
domestic production, comparability of the im- 
ported and domestic products as to type and 
quality, seasonal factors, and a great many 
others. 


As to the proposal that trade agreements re- 
quire Senate or congressional approval, the 
past experience of this country demonstrates 
conclusively why the adoption of such a re 
quirement would almost certainly put an end 
to the trade-agreements program. In the whole 
history of the United States only three recipro- 
cal tariff treaties requiring Senate ratification 
have been put into effect. All of these were of 
a special character and with countries with 
which we had close political or geographical 
ties, Canada in 1854, Hawaii in 1875, and Cuba 
in 1902. Although 10 other reciprocal treaties 
were negotiated under the general treaty-mak- 
ing powers of the Executive from 1844 to 1902, 
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not a single one of them became effective. The 
Tariff Act of 1897 contained specific authoriza- 
tion to the Executive to negotiate reciprocal 
trade treaties with Senate ratification and con- 
gressional approval. Twelve treaties were 
negotiated under this authorization, but not a 
single one came to a vote in the Senate. 

Trade agreements fall into the category of 
Executive agreements as distinct from treaties. 
From the point of view of constitutional law, 
the validity of Executive agreements entered 
into under the authority of Congress but not 
subject to Senate ratification is clearly estab- 
lished by precedent and judicial decision. This 
Government has from its earliest days entered 
into hundreds of such agreements covering a 
broad field of matters such as commercial and 
consular relations, patent, trademark, and 
copyright protection, postal conventions, navi- 
gation, radio and aviation arrangements, and 
the settlement of claims. The validity of such 
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agreements has never been questioned by the 
courts, but in every case in which such an 
agreement has come before the courts it has 
been given full force and effect. 

The question of keeping the trade-agree- 
ments program alive and in effective operation 
is a question involving the future welfare of 
the Nation as a whole and our influence in 
favor of enduring world peace. The Trade 
Agreements Act has provided us with a com- 
mercial policy based on sound economic prin- 
ciples, with the objective of national prosperity, 
and with a plan and method for attaining it. 
The program was devised to help to rescue us 
from an international situation of economic 
despair. It has been tested and has been found 
effective. It is the basis for hope that world 
economic relations may be restored to a normal 
and friendly basis. Without it, what would 
our prospects for the future be? 


++++444 


THE ROLE OF THE UNITED STATES IN ECONOMIC 
RECONSTRUCTION 


Address by Assistant Secretary Grady ° 


[Released to the press January 25] 

The trade agreements entered into under the 
authority of the Trade Agreements Act of June 
1934, subsequently extended until June of this 
year, have a twofold objective. One is to clear 
international trade channels of obstructions, 
such as excessive tariffs, quotas, exchange con- 
trol, and various forms of bilateralistic trade 
restrictions, in order that the normal flow of for- 
eign commerce may be restored and increased. 
The other is to provide, through assurances of 
unconditional most-favored-nation treatment, 
for participation in world commerce on the basis 
of equal opportunity. We seek these objectives 
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in commercial agreements with individual for- 
eign countries, but as the number of countries 
with which we enter into trade agreements in- 
creases and as their beneficial effects make them- 
selves felt, the way is made easier for a return 
to these objectives by other countries generally, 
in their relations with each other. 

This means, for instance, that countries rich 
in certain economic resources but without great 
potentialities in other lines will be in a better 
position to make the most of their advantages 
and concentrate their activities in the production 
of materials for which they are best equipped, 
for sale to the rest of the world in exchange for 
the products which they need but are not well 
adapted for manufacturing. It means that in- 
dustrial countries will be able to develop to a 
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fuller extent their economic potentialities and 
find larger markets for their export surpluses. 
It means, furthermore, that access of any coun- 
try to world markets and world supplies of raw 
materials will depend more upon its ability to 
compete for them against other countries on a 
purely economic basis and less on preferences 
and discriminations which lead to international 
friction, intrigue, and open conflict. 

Adherence to the economic principles on 
which the trade-agreements program is based 
will mean that political boundaries will come 
to present less of an economic problem to na- 
tions seeking their livelihood in an international 
community, and that such boundaries, being less 
of an obstacle to trade, production, and higher 
standards of living, will become more stable and 
secure. Thus peoples living in an area with 
common traditions and common political and 
cultural institutions will find it easier to main- 
tain frontiers within which they are free to 
preserve and express national cultural values. 

The economic institutions on which modern 
standards of living are based are world-wide in 
scope and function on an international scale. 
No nation, not even the United States, can find 
its livelihood entirely within its frontiers. Do- 
mestic supplies of essential materials may be 
conserved by export embargoes and by limiting 
consumption. Artificial substitutes may be 
found for some of those which are lacking. 
Materials which must be obtained abroad may 
be imported and stored for use in emergencies. 
But these emergency measures do not wholly 
eliminate the need for imports, while on the 
other hand they involve new restrictions against 
trade, new obstacles in the way of free access to 
world supplies of raw materials. Thus these 
restrictions intensify the struggle for control 
over world markets and raw-material sources 
and result in further frictions, discriminations, 
and retaliations and in the increasing aggrava- 
tion of international relations. 

General economic nationalism would mean 
that nations would normally function on a basis 
of economic control such as that usually asso- 
ciated with war. Indeed a number of countries 
were practically doing so even before the out- 
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break of hostilities last September. Under 
such controls democracy would necessarily give 
way to dictatorship, capable of secretive and 
rapid maneuvering; considerations of social 
welfare would be subordinated to military con- 
siderations; real income, as measured by the out- 
put of goods for constructive human uses, would 
be drastically curtailed; and nations would 
struggle for a precarious and meager existence, 

The tendency toward economic nationalism 
which failed to be checked in the first post-war 
decade, experienced its greatest growth in the 
next decade and contributed heavily to the gen- 
eral collapse of the peace of Europe last Sep- 
tember. This lesson must not be forgotten. 
One of the important issues in the future course 
of human events will be the question whether 
or not the nations will agree to seek economic 
restoration through international economic co- 
operation. This is in large part a question of 
international trade policy. 

Looking over the pages of post-war history, 
we can see that American international trade 
policy had then, as it has now, a bearing of great 
significance on world developments. 

After the World War, new frontiers, dis- 
turbed monetary conditions, and expanded 
productive capacity in certain countries, par- 
ticularly the United States, created a demand 
for protective legislation which impeded the 
growth of international trade necessary to the 
economic reconstruction. All of Europe, in- 
cluding the great powers, faced the problem of 
stabilizing currencies. In the United States, 
many supplies normally received from abroad 
had been cut off during the War, and this, to- 
gether with the abnormal demand for other 
products, had led to great expansion in many 
lines of industry and agriculture. These could 
be maintained after the War only by a con 
tinuation of large export sales. 

But the post-war recovery of agricultural 
production in Europe, and particularly 
France, Germany, and Italy, sharply curtailed 
American exports and exerted downward pres 
sure on prices here at the same time that the 
production of foodstuffs in Europe was being 
fostered by trade barriers and domestic subsidy. 
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Thus, in nearly every country there were 
strong tendencies toward increased protection. 
It was particularly unfortunate that the United 
States should have been among those following 
this policy when our increased export capacity 
and our change to a creditor position postu- 
lated the opposite. 

Late in the 1920’s, the means which had 
served to maintain a semblance of prosperity 
in Europe broke down. It came to be generally 
recognized that in these countries the repay- 
ment of American and other foreign loans was 
being made not out of exports but out of the 
proceeds of new loans. When the flow of funds 
from America to Europe stopped, a succession 
of crises followed, which were met by the adop- 
tion of strict exchange regulations and other 
controls of trade. 

At this very time, precisely when in our own 
interest imports should have been allowed freer 
access to our markets, the most extreme pro- 
tective tariff in the history of our country was 
adopted, the Hawley-Smoot Act of 1930. 

Timed as it was, and moving in a direction 
precisely contrary to that dictated by the plain 
implications of our international creditor posi- 
tion, the Hawley-Smoot Act was in large meas- 
ure responsible for the subsequent growth of a 
formidable array of trade barriers which soon 
began to paralyze our own export trade and 
that of other countries. 

There can be no doubt whatever, for example, 
that the Hawley—Smoot tariff was the main rea- 
son for the sudden shift by Canada in the 
direction of extreme protectionism. The Cana- 
dian tariff changes of 1930 and 1931 practically 
wiped out important and profitable parts of 
our export trade. This change in Canada’s 
policy was also an important factor in bring- 
ing about the Ottawa Agreements between the 
member-countries of the British Empire, in 
which these countries granted special prefer- 
ences to each other. 

Other countries, finding their export markets 
curtailed, sought to make the best of the situa- 
tion by establishing elaborate controls of ex- 
ports and imports; they sought in this way to 
restrict imports to amounts comparable with 
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their reduced exports. As a natural conse- 
quence of these measures, bilateral balancing 

of trade was introduced, imports from a given 

country being restricted to the value of exports 

to that country, in order to assure that the cost 

of the imports could be covered. This tended 

further to reduce the volume of trade by elim- 

inating multilateral balancing of international 

accounts. 


The European countries most handicapped 
by-the collapse of international lending were 
Germany, the states of southeastern Europe, 
and Italy. Limited in the variety of natural 
resources available within their national fron- 
tiers and now impeded by lack of exchange 
from purchasing the supplies they required, 
they became “have-not” countries. 

There were two different ways out of the di- 
lemma in which the world found itself. The 
other nations could follow the example of the 
“have-not” countries and establish a general 
acceptance of the lower standard of living 
which this procedure implied; this would mean 
to restrict foreign trade permanently to the 
barest essentials and to attempt to produce at 
home various substitutes for imported products. 
Or they could attempt to find some way of re- 
ducing the trade barriers which had grown up 
during the post-war years, and thus not only 
recover depression losses in domestic prosperity, 
but also achieve further continued progress 
through a balanced development of domestic 
production and international trade. 

By the inauguration of its trade-agreements 
program in 1934, the United States assumed a 
leadership in the direction of restoring normal 
international trade relations. “Since 1934,” 
according to a recent world economic survey of 
the League of Nations, “the most important at- 
tempt to liberalize trade has been undertaken 
by the United States of America in the prosecu- 
tion of its programme of trade agreements.” 
Agreements have been concluded under that 
program with 20 countries, including the prin- 
cipal trading nations of the world such as the 
United Kingdom, Canada, France, Belgium, 
and the Netherlands. They cover about 60 per- 
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cent of our trade and affect specifically thou- 
sands of import and export items. 

In all of these agreements, assurances have 
been included to provide for most-favored-na- 
tion treatment, and the policy has been followed 
of extending the benefits of trade liberalization 
extended to other countries on a reciprocal 
basis. 

The agreements concluded in November 1938 
with Canada and with the United Kingdom, 
covering also Newfoundland and the British 
colonies, are especially significant, in that they 
modify the system of imperial preferences es- 
tablished at Ottawa in 1932. As observed by the 
Economic Committee of the League of Nations 
in a recent report, they “gave concrete evidence 
of the desire of the countries constituting the 
British Commonwealth of Nations to seek their 
prosperity in an expansion of world trade as a 
whole rather than in the grant to each other 
of exclusive advantages.” 

In the 514 years that the trade-agreements 
program has been in operation, marked prog- 
ress has been made toward reviving and ex- 
panding international commerce and restoring 
it on a basis of equal opportunity. There is 
evidence that the principles of the program have 
exerted a considerable effect on the commercial 
policies of other countries. But 514 years have 
constituted too short a time in which to undo 
the harm that had been done in the previous 
period of nearly 15 years by the forces of eco- 
nomic nationalism. Had a sane commercial 
policy based on the principles of international 
economic cooperation, instead of the sort rep- 
resented by the Hawley-Smoot tariff, been 
adopted by this country in 1930, our opportu- 
nity for exerting an influence in the direction 
of peace would have been manyfold greater. 
War might have been averted. 

The fact, however, that war, the natural 
outgrowth of economic nationalism, was not 
averted demonstrates the desperate need in the 
world for the general adoption of enlightened 
commercial policies. The fact that we are neu- 
tral and intend to remain so increases our re- 
sponsibility for timely leadership toward this 
end. 
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War, of course, means economic dislocation 
in the neutral countries as well as in the bel- 
ligerent countries. The exceptional demands 
of war and the diversion of men from fac- 
tories to training camps and trenches make 
it increasingly difficult for the belligerent 
countries to maintain their hold on foreign 
markets. Many neutral countries, including 
those in Latin America, may, to a growing 
extent, turn to us for supplies previously pur- 
chased from sources no longer available to them. 
Imports by the belligerents of goods for civilian 
consumption are subject to restriction; those 
needed for carrying on the war will be increased, 
Thus those branches of our industry and agri- 
culture producing for export those things 
needed for war and those things which the 
belligerents can no longer supply to other coun- 
tries in the usual quantities are likely to ex- 
pand somewhat. The development of other 
branches of our industry and agriculture may 
be retarded. But these effects are ephemeral; 
they in turn will yield to need for further 
readjustment when peace comes. In these cir- 
cumstances, we should therefore vigorously pur- 
sue a trade program designed to encourage to 
the fullest possible extent the maintenance of 
normal trade outlets. This will serve to mini- 
mize the economic dislocations resulting from 
war and reduce the scope of economic recon- 
struction necessary after the war is over. 

The problem of post-war economic recon- 
struction will be difficult enough in any case. 
The immediate needs of reconstruction and the 
satisfying of long-deferred wants may for 4 
while obscure the ultimate aftermath effects and 
divert attention from the need to construct 
sound economic basis for lasting peace and 
prosperity. The task of statesmanship will be 
to avoid the short-sighted and mistaken poli- 
cies which lead from post-war stimulation to 
economic depression. It will be necessary to 
restore international trade by wise and sound 
policies. We must keep the trade-agreements 
program in the fullest possible operation as an 
essential aid in the future task of statesmanship. 

We cannot afford to be indifferent to the na- 
ture of the peace which will follow when this 
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war is concluded. The ultimate solution of our 
agricultural problems, the sound development 
of our manufacturing industries, the fuller em- 
ployment of our workers, and the further im- 
provement in our living standards depend on 
an enduring and lasting peace. This is the only 
condition under which international trade, so 
vital to world prosperity, can be maintained and 
expanded. We, as a Nation, cannot grow pros- 
perous in a world community stricken with fear 
and afflicted with poverty. We have a direct 
interest in the attainment of a peace based on 
international economic cooperation, for only 
then will nations become politically secure and 
be free to take full advantage of their economic 
potentialities. 
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The results of the trade-agreements program 
have demonstrated to all nations the benefits 
and feasibility of such cooperation. Our role 
in the economic reconstruction of the world is 
to continue to provide leadership by maintain- 
ing and furthering the basic principles em- 
bodied in that program. The responsibility at 
this time whether or not we shall do so lies 
before the Congress of the United States now 
in session. That Congress has before it the 
question of extending for another 3-year period 
the Trade Agreements Act. The issue is clear. 
Shall we, as a great neutral power, continue to 
uphold the principles of economic cooperation 
and equality of treatment in international trade 
relations, or shall we renounce the cause under 
pressure from special-interest groups. 


+++ +++ 


THE TRADE-AGREEMENTS PROGRAM 
Address by Assistant Secretary Grady 


[Released to the press January 26] 

It is not only an honor, but a privilege and a 
pleasure as well, to address a meeting of the 
League of Women Voters. The high ideals and 
standards of your organization are known to me 
not merely by reputation; I have had ample oc- 
casion to observe the thoroughness of your meth- 
ods, your painstaking procedure, and your in- 
sistence upon complete objective weighing of all 
aspects of the issues of public policy which you 
consider before you reach your conclusions; I 
know that when your organization reaches a con- 
clusion, it may be relied upon as being well- 
considered and sound, and deserving of the re- 
spect and attention it receives. 

It is, therefore, with particular satisfaction 
that I learned of the decision of the National 
League of Women Voters to support the con- 
tinuance of the trade-agreements program at 
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this important time. But the very reasons 
which make this action a cause for gratification 
place me under some difficulty now. Knowing 
as I do the thorough and extended inquiry, 
preparation, study, and discussion which have 
preceded and accompanied the consistent sup- 
port which the League of Women Voters has 
given the trade-agreements program, I feel im- 
pelled to ask myself, what is there of importance 
about this subject which you do not already 
know? What is there that I can tell you about 
any essential aspect that has not already been 
thoroughly covered in your own studies and dis- 
cussion ? 

But, of course, there is always something new 
and significant to observe in connection with a 
living, dynamic program such as this. There 
is always something to be gained from review- 
ing its essential principles and objectives in the 
light of the ever-changing and developing world 
situation to which it relates. 

Since I do not have to present this matter as 
though it were a new subject to you, I need 
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not take time to set before you a rounded ac- 
count of the many important aspects which 
would have to be touched upon in any complete 
and balanced statement. Today’s meeting pro- 
vides an opportunity to concentrate upon those 
aspects which are of chief immediate interest 
and significance. 

The authority to negotiate trade agreements 
with foreign countries, conferred upon the 
President by Congress in 1934 and renewed in 
1937, is due to expire next June. The President 
in his recent message to Congress on the state 
of the Union recommended that this authority 
be renewed. A joint resolution to continue this 
authority for 3 more years, introduced into the 
House of Representatives by Mr. Doughton, 
Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, 
has since January 11 been the subject of public 
hearings by that Committee. I can, from my 
own personal knowledge and experience, testify 
to the searching and thorough scrutiny to which 
every aspect of this important matter is being 
subjected by that Committee. This is as it 
should be, for the question which is now before 
Congress is a momentous one. 

The Congress has the responsibility of de- 
ciding whether this program is to continue, and 
the decision of the Congress will be reached 
through its established legislative procedure. 
This process of legislative reconsideration pre- 
sents occasion for a formal and thorough pres- 
entation to the Congress by the executive 
agencies concerned of the manner in which the 
authority to negotiate trade agreements has 
been exercised and of many important consid- 
erations bearing upon the program. This im- 
poses upon us a thorough and comprehensive 
review of our policies and endeavors, and I 
should like to present to you very briefly my 
own general reflections which have resulted 
from this review. 

The strong prevailing reflection of a general 
character to which this review has given rise 
is a renewed conviction of the soundness of our 
objectives, our policies, and our procedure. 
Our original views and determinations have 
stood up against the tests of time, experience, 
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and opposition. I find that on the whole the 
important issues are on this occasion the same 
as before; the opposition to this program ex- 
presses itself much along the lines of its previ- 
ous objections, and the previous answers, after 
further consideration, have been found to be 
the true and complete answers. 

The familiar questions are disposed of as be- 
fore, but with increased confidence. The con- 
stitutionality of the Trade Agreements Act, the 
nullifying consequences which would result 
from a requirement that each individual agree- 
ment be subjected to Senate ratification or con- 
gressional approval, the essentially democratic 
nature of our procedure with its combination of 
full and fair hearing of the views of interested 
persons and an organized system of expert con- 
sideration by which to reach, on the basis of a 
check-and-balance system, decisions that are in 
line with the national interest, the fallacies of 
alternative proposals such as the dog-eared but 
undying proposal to return to an exclusive cost- 
of-production formula, the unimpeached sound- 
ness of the most-favored-nation policy, the evi- 
dence that American agriculture and labor re- 
ceive benefits, not injuries, from the program— 
all these familiar topics have been reviewed once 
more in the light of accumulating experience, 
and the results support our policies as they did 
before. 

Of course there are changes of detail in the 
passage of time and as the result of the accumu- 
lation of experience. With many new com- 
modities having been added to the list of those 
which have become the subject of trade-agree- 
ment concessions, it was only to be expected that 
complaints of injury to domestic producers 
should in some cases at least have new commod- 
ities for their text. As before, we have con- 
tinued to experience a concentration of antici- 
patory objections when new negotiations are 
announced; some of these continue for a while 
after each agreement is concluded, but generally 
recede into silence as the continued, and fre- 
quently improved, health of the industry con- 
cerned disproves its assertions of impending 
ruin. A very few come to add new names to 
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the rather brief list of our old but ever-faith- 
ful acquaintances, the objectors whom no 
amount of factual evidence and disproof can 
satisfy, since their objections are based upon @ 
priori belief or prejudice. 

The cumulating experience under agreements 
which have been negotiated has of course added 
to the statistical data from which we seek to 
evaluate in some approximate quantitative fash- 
ion the actual results of our efforts. In the face 
of the great technical difficulties involved in any 
attempt to segregate the effects upon our trade 
of the many other factors which influence its 
course and volume, we have continued to find 
in a comparison of the rate of change in our 
trade with agreement and nonagreement coun- 
tries the most satisfactory available rough-and- 
ready index of results. The new statistics that 
become available with the passage of time con- 
tinue to indicate as a fact what any reasonable 
person would naturally expect, that the reduc- 
tion of trade barriers through the exchange of 
concessions tends to stimulate trade. The most 
up-to-date comparison between a pre-agreement 
and the most recent agreement period shows, 
for our trade with trade-agreement countries, 
a 60-percent increase in exports and a 22-per- 
cent increase in irhports, and, for other coun- 
tries, a 30-percent increase in exports and an 11- 
percent increase in imports. It is significant, I 
believe, that our trade with agreement countries 
has increased about twice as much as that with 
nonagreement countries. 

Opponents have argued that this showing of 
benefit would disappear if purchases for war- 
time and preparedness purposes were segre- 
gated. A study of our exports of the principal 
commodities concerned does not support their 
argument. For the facts, I refer you to an arti- 
cle in the Commerce Reports of the Department 
of Commerce for January 20, 1940. 

Opponents have also argued that if trade in 
commodities affected by trade agreements were 
Segregated from the total trade with trade- 
agreement countries, the showing of benefit 
would be less favorable or even doubtful. De- 
spite the great amount of statistical labor in- 
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volved, we have been doing some sampling to 
test this argument. I may refer to the results 
shown in our sales to Canada. Over the 3 years 
of our first trade agreement with Canada, 1936, 
1937, and 1938, in comparison with 1935, Can- 
ada’s total imports from the United States 
gained by 38.5 percent ; the imports of the prod- 
ucts on which Canadian import duties were 
lowered as a result of the agreement gained by 
58.2 percent. 

No essential change has been made in our 
procedure since the Trade Agreements Act was 
last continued by Congress in 1937. We have 
sought in every way to improve the efficacy and 
convenience of this procedure, including our 
relations with the interested public, and I be- 
lieve that in the course of time, as industries 
concerned with their tariff protection learn that 
the effective way to safeguard their legitimate 
interests is not through pressure and lobbying 
but through fair and direct dealing with us 
through established channels, the opportunities 
for helpful cooperation in the national interest 
will be greatly extended. 

Because the League of Women Voters rightly 
recognizes the importance of sound procedure in 
the administration of public affairs as an essen- 
tial safeguard for the democratic way of life, 
I should like to call the attention of those who 
may be interested in a more detailed account of 
our procedure to the statement on the subject 
presented, on January 12, 1940, to the Ways and 
Means Committee by the Honorable A. Manuel 
Fox, United States Tariff Commissioner, an 
outstanding member of the interdepartmental 
trade-agreements organization. 

Reconsideration of these various aspects of 
the program strongly confirm the wisdom of the 
policies and procedures we have been following. 
I say this in no spirit of complacency, for I well 
recognize the continued need for exercising 
vigilance and care in carrying out the program. 

In contrast with the situation which faced us 
in 1937, when we still had hopes that the menace 
of growing international tensions could be 
averted without the outbreak of a new war in 
Europe, the present situation has found these 
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hopes frustrated. This is the essential new ele- 
ment in the present situation. There are some 
who contend that this controverts the claim that 
the trade-agreements program exerts an influ- 
ence in favor of peace. The few who make 
use of this contention in opposing the continua- 
tion of the program are generally to be found 
among the standing opponents of the program 
in the first place. Nevertheless, I think the 
point is of such outstanding and timely impor- 
tance as to call for some examination of its 
merits. 

You are well acquainted with the essential 
aim of the trade-agreements program, the res- 
toration and expansion of our foreign trade 
on a sound economic basis. You recognize the 
essential validity of the principles on which this 
program is based, that our country, and every 
other country, can enjoy sustained prosperity 
only in a world which is at peace, that a pri- 
mary requisite to the maintenance of sustained 
and peaceful prosperity is a solid economic 
foundation, and that an active and mutually 
profitable trade among the nations is an indis- 


pensable part of such a foundation. But you 
also know that it is not enough merely to recog- 
nize these principles; that economic reconstruc- 


tion demands more than just plans. Ideas, 
principles, and plans must eventually find ex- 
pression in some action if we are to benefit from 
them. 

This fact stands out clearly in looking back 
on the events of the past two decades which, 
against our great hopes, have proven to be but 
an interlude between two major European wars. 

The necessity of an expansion of international 
trade, as an essential part of a sound structure 
of international relations, was recognized from 
the beginning of this period. This realization 
is implicit in the various efforts which were 
made for international reconstruction. 

In the resolutions of the Brussels Financial 
Conference of 1920, in the Dawes plan, in the 
Young plan, in the many other labors for the 
reconstruction and stabilization of currencies, 
the expectation was implicit that reestablish- 
ment of stable currency and exchange arrange- 
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ments as an aid to international commerce 
would provide a stable basis for economic recon- 
struction and progress. 

But it soon came to be realized that currency 
stabilization would not be sufficient; that tariff 
reductions would also be necessary. Efforts 
were made to this end: some by negotiations be- 
tween individual countries, the most important 
of which was perhaps the negotiation of the 
Franco-German commercial agreement of 1927. 
In a more favored situation this agreement 
might perhaps have initiated a period of tariff 
moderation. The celebrated world economic 
conference held in Geneva in 1927, at which the 
United States was represented, had as its major 
objective the reduction of trade barriers. 
Among its results were special conferences which 
prepared a convention for the abolition of im- 
port and export prohibitions, to which the 
United States was a party, but it was short- 
lived and of limited application. The tariff 
truce conferences of 1930 sought unsuccessfully 
to hold the rising level of tariff barriers in check, 
pending more successful efforts to bring them 
down. An effort was made at Ouchy in 1932 to 
start a general movement for the horizontal re- 
duction of tariff walls. The great French 
statesman, Briand, was thinking in terms of an 
European economic union and diligently urged 
its consideration. 

But the short years of opportunity passed 
without adequate accomplishment. With the 
onset of world-wide economic depression a 
period of unrestrained growth of trade restric- 
tions began. On top of our own high protective 
tariff of 1922 we imposed the excesses of the 
Hawley-Smoot Act of 1930. The Ottawa con- 
ference in 1932 gave birth to an intensified sys- 
tem of preferences within the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. Germany’s economic strug- 
gles gave birth, in the new economic plan of 
1934, to a rigid system of autarchy and economic 
regimentation. 

These are but three of the major pieces in 
a vast jigsaw puzzle of trade restrictions and 
discrimination, exchange controls, clearing and 
compensation agreements, and numerous other 
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devices of commercial warfare, all of which 
make a picture of too intricate design to be 
immediately comprehended. But the meaning 
of the picture must now be clear to us all. It 
is to be read in our daily newspaper headlines. 
The methods of economic regimentation and 
conflict and disregard for reciprocal and multi- 
lateral benefits of international trade lead not 
to stagnation only: they made an important 
contribution to the conditions which lead to war. 

In 1934 there arose above the confusion and 
tumult of devices for restraining world trade 
a note of sanity and cooperation. The United 
States assumed leadership to bring into prac- 
tical operation and effect the idea that had 
been so widely acknowledged in words but not 
in deeds during the preceding decade. At first 
it was difficult to persuade many countries that 
the United States really meant business in the 
pursuit of its reciprocal-trade-agreements pro- 
gram; in fact, I can remember that it was diffi- 
cult to impress this on some of our own people 
at home, and it took some time to make clear 
that this program could only operate success- 
fully upon the basis of most-favored-nation, or 
nondiscriminatory, treatment. But the evi- 
dence that we were prepared to push the pro- 
gram forward on this basis with vigor and 
determination lies before you in the form of 
trade agreements which have been negotiated 
under the program. 


The program, as we know now, came too late. 
The course of events of the last quarter century, 
leading from one European war to another, had 
already been determined in the earlier critical 
years of this period. 

What is the reason for this tragic outcome? 
The need for restoring international trade on a 
sound economic basis was recognized through- 
out these two decades, but it failed to find ex- 
pression in effective action. The fact that our 
Nation can enjoy sustained prosperity only in 
a prosperous and peaceful world, to the achieve- 
ment of which a prosperous and active interna- 
tional trade is essential, is still true today. The 
course of events has demonstrated it. 
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The progress we have made since 1934, 
against heavy odds, in restoring and expand- 
ing international trade on a basis of equal op- 
portunity by means of reciprocal agreements 
demonstrates conclusively that effective action 
is possible if there is courage and determination 
to proceed along sound lines of policy and in 
the national interest. 

The fault lay in the failure to initiate and 
sustain effective action soon enough, before the 
critical, decisive years had flown by and the 
situation had hardened into the lines of its ulti- 
mate deterioration. 

The reestablishment of peace will usher in a 
new decisive period, and we may again look 
to a few critical years in which the statesman- 
ship of the nations of the world will, by its 
character, determine whether those years are to 
constitute another interlude between two wars, 
or whether the world may hope to witness the 
establishment of a sound and enduring struc- 
ture of prosperity and peace. 

The tasks for this future statesmanship will 
be many and heavy, but prominent among them 
will be once more this task of providing for 
the restoration and expansion of trade among 
the nations, through which all may share in 
the development of their varied resources. It 
is to be hoped that when that time comes our 
Government will not fail the opportunity to 
provide aid and leadership through effective 
instruments of action. 

The especially great need at present of con- 
tinuing the program is pointedly summed up 
in the concluding paragraph of a leaflet, issued 
this month by your organization and bearing 
the title, “Keep the Trade-Agreements Pro- 
gram.” It reads as follows: 


“In a warring world the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Program should continue to oper- 
ate in order to promote peaceful economic re- 
lations wherever possible. When wars abroad 
end, the Program should be ready to contribute 
to the rehabilitation of sane trade relations 
among all nations as a foundation for enduring 
peace.” 





Traffic in Arms, Tin-Plate Scrap, etc. 


MONTHLY STATISTICS 


[Released to the press January 26] 

Note: The figures relating to arms, the licenses 
for the export of which were revoked before they 
were used, have been subtracted from the figures ap- 
pearing in the cumulative column of the table below 
in regard to arms export licenses issued. These latter 
figures are therefore net figures. They are not yet 
final and definitive since licenses may be amended or 
revoked at any time before being used. They are, 
however, accurate as of the date of this press release. 

The statistics of actual exports in these releases 
are believed to be substantially complete. It is pos- 
sible, however, that some shipments are not included. 
If this proves to be the fact, statistics in regard to 
such shipments will be included in the cumulative 
figures in later releases. 


Arms Export Licensses Issvep 


The table printed below indicates the char- 
acter, value, and countries of destination of the 
arms, ammunition, and implements of war 
licensed for export by the Secretary of State 
during the year 1939 up to and including the 
month of December : 
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Country of destination —- Country of destination 
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Costa Rica $13.00 
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498.00 
19, 000. 00 
5 . 00 6, 279. 54 
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Value Value 








Country of destination 12 months Country of destination Category | 12 mine 
ending 

December 
31, 1939 











Finland . $11, 687. 50 
36, 652. 50 
2, 391. 95 
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51, 849. 95 
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Value Value 








Country of destination Category 12 months Country of destination 12 months 
ei ending — ending 


December 
31, 1939 
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Turkey—Continued. 
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Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics. 
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107, 500.00 | 1, 178, 062. 23 
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During the month of December, 301 arms 
export licenses were issued, making a total of 
4,327 such licenses issued during the current 
year. 








Arms Exportep 





The table printed below indicates the char- 
acter, value, and countries of destination of the 
arms, ammunition, and implements of war ex- 
ported during the year 1939 up to and including 
the month of December under export licenses 
issued by the Secretary of State: 
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Country of destination 
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Value Value 








Country of destination Category 12 maaiie Country of destination Category 12 months 
ending 
December 
31, 1939 
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Country of destination _— Country of destination 
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Netherlands Indies—Contd. 
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New Caledonia 
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Newfoundland 


New Hebrides 


New Zealand 


I ccdatedecsceis 


Palestine 


$142, 478. 00 
206, 002. 10 
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116. 10 





466. 61 
592. 43 
106. 58 
500. 00 
752. 00 








49, 259. 62 





1, 600. 00 
1, 345. 00 
20, 906. 00 
427.00 
2,059. 70 
30. 00 
885. 00 





27, 252. 70 








41.00 
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Country of destination 


Value 





12 months 
ending 
December 
31, 1939 





bea ceisbabeweceen 


$8. 00 
820. 00 





828. 00 





45.00 
37, 000. 00 
955. 36 

16, 000. 00 

1, 083, 
10 


E 


3 
oo 


Sss2sesses 


BS 
BPS8B58 


& 








1, 389, 896. 36 











259, 198. 12 





10. 00 








835, 000. 00 
3, 970. 00 
26, 190. 00 





865, 160. 00 

















~~" 10, 955.00 





13, 297. 00 


309, 122. 11 





62, 90 

1, 187. 75 
245, 607. 00 
22, 784. 00 
20, 200. 00 
150.00 





290, 081. 65 
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licensed for import by the Secretary of State 
during the month of December 1939: 


Value 





Country of destination Category 12 months 





Country of origin 


- 
4 
5 


Total 








$70, 000. 00 
6, 000. 00 


110. 00 


28 


BeBSsSuc8s 


Thailand—Continued. 





> oo 
ms 


— 


17, 837. 22 
4, 840. 00 
36. 00 
200. 00 


99, 023. 22 








Great Britain 
Netherlands 
Norway 


> 
SSsRsesssss 























During the month of December, 8 arms im- 
port licenses were issued, making a total of 
156 such licenses issued during the current 
year. 
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The categories of arms, ammunition, and im- 
plements of war in the appropriate column of 
the tables printed above are the categories into 
which those articles were divided in the Presi- 

dent’s proclamation of May 1, 1937, enumerat- 

=e Oe bk 78 ing the articles which would be considered as 

en arms, ammunition, and implements of war for 

as sean the purposes of section 5 of the joint resolution 
of May 1, 1937, as follows: 
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Category I 





Sues 


(1) Rifles and carbines using ammunition in 
excess of caliber .22, and barrels for those 
weapons; 

(2) Machine guns, automatic or autoloading 
rifles, and machine pistols using ammunition in 
excess of caliber .22, and barrels for those 
weapons ; 

(3) Guns, howitzers, and mortars of all cali- 
—e bers, their mountings and barrels; 

82, 967.00 (4) Ammunition in excess of caliber .22 for 

the arms enumerated under (1) and (2) above, 

ee and cartridge cases or bullets for such ammuni- 

a a tion; filled and unfilled projectiles for the arms 
enumerated under (3) above; 

Arms Import Licenses Issurep (5) Grenades, bombs, torpedoes, mines and 


depth ch fi 
The table printed below indicates the char- apes changes, SOS Se San, See agpeneten 


. il for their use or discharge; 
acter, value, and countries of origin of the (0) Tonle, sally eaueaill Sibiadea, nnd 
arms, ammunition, and implements of war armored trains. 
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Category II 

Vessels of war of all kinds, including aircraft 
carriers and submarines, and armor plate for 
such vessels. 


Category III 

(1) Aircraft, unassembled, assembled, or dis- 
mantled, both heavier and lighter than air, 
which are designed, adapted, and intended for 
aerial combat by the use of machine guns or 
of artillery or for the carrying and dropping 
of bombs, or which are pom, with, or which 
by reason of design or construction are pre- 
pared for any of the appliances referred to in 
paragraph (2) below; 

9) Aerial gun mounts and frames, bomb 
racks, torpedo carriers, and bomb or torpedo 
release mechanisms. 


Category IV 

(1) Revolvers and automatic pistols using 
ammunition in excess of caliber .22; 

(2) Ammunition in excess of caliber .22 for 
the arms enumerated under (1) above, and 
cartridge cases or bullets for such ammunition. 


Category V 
(1) Aircraft, unassembled, assembled or dis- 
mantled, both heavier and lighter than air, 
other than those included in Category III; 
(2) Propellers or air screws, fuselages, hulls, 
wings, tail units, and under-carriage units; 
(3) Aircraft engines, unassembled, assem- 
bled, or dismantled. 
Category VI 
(1) Livens projectors and flame throwers; 
(2) a. Mustard gas (dichlorethyl sulphide); 
. Lewisite (chlorvinyldichlorarsine and 
dichlordivinylchlorarsine) ; 
Methyldichlorarsine; 
. Diphenylchlorarsine; 
. Diphenylcyanarsine; 
. Diphenylaminechlorarsine; 
. Phenyldichlorarsine; 
. Ethyldichlorarsine; 
. Phenyldibromarsine; 
. Ethyldibromarsine; 
. Phosgene; 
. Monochlormethylchlorformate ; 
. Trichlormethylchlorformate (diphos- 
gene); 
. Dichlordimethyl] Ether; 
. Dibromdimethy! Ether; 
. Cyanogen Chloride; 
. Ethylbromacetate; 
. Ethyliodoacetate; 
. Brombenzylcyanide; 


ou 
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mar evdorp 
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t. Bromacetone; 
u. Brommethylethyl ketone. 


Category VII 
(1) Propellant powders; 
(2) Hi h explosives as follows: 
a. Nitrocellulose having a nitrogen con- 
tent of more than 12%; 
b. Trinitrotoluene; 

. Trinitroxylene; 

. Tetryl (trinitrophenol methyl nitra- 
mine or tetranitro methylaniline); 

. Picric acid; 

. Ammonium picrate; 

. Trinitroanisol; 

. Trinitroraphthalene; 

i. Tetraniironaphthalene; 

j. Hexanitrodiphenylamine; 

. Pentaerythritetetranitrate (Penthrite 
or Pentrite); 

. Trimethylenetrinitramine 
or T,); 

. Potassium nitrate powders (black 
saltpeter powder); 

. Sodium nitrate powders (black soda 
powder) ; 

. Amatol (mixture of ammonium ni- 
trate and trinitrotoluene) ; 

. Ammonal (mixture of ammonium 
nitrate, trinitrotoluene, and pow- 
dered aluminum, with or without 
other ingredients) ; 

q. Schneiderite (mixture of ammonium 
nitrate and _ dinitronaphthalene, 
with or without other ingredients). 


(Hexogen 


Specrau Statistics in Recarp To ARMs 
Exports to CuBa 


In compliance with article II of the conven- 
tion between the United States and Cuba to 
suppress smuggling, signed at Habana, March 
11, 1926, which reads in part as follows: 


“The High Contracting Parties eg that 
yw 


clearance of shipments of merchandise ater, 
air, or land, from any of the ports of either 
country to a port of entry of the other country, 
shall be denied when such shipment comprises 
articles the importation of which is prohibited 
or restricted in the country to which such ship- 
ment is destined, unless in this last case there 
has been a compliance with the requisites de- 
manded by the laws of both countries.” 


and in compliance with the laws of Cuba which 
restrict the importation of arms, ammunition, 
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and implements of war of all kinds by requir- 
ing an import permit for each shipment, export 
licenses for shipments of arms, ammunition, 
and implements of war to Cuba are required 
for the articles enumerated below in addition 
to the articles enumerated in the President’s 
proclamation of May 1, 1937: 


(1) Arms and small arms using ammunition 
of caliber .22 or less, other than those classed as 
toys. 

13) Spare parts of arms and small arms of 
all kinds and calibers, other than those classed 
as toys, and of guns and machine guns. 

(3) Ammunition for the arms and small 
arms under (1) above. 

(4) Sabers, swords, and military machetes 
with cross-guard hilts. 

(5) Explosives as follows: explosive powders 
of all kinds for all purposes; nitrocellulose hav- 
ing a nitrogen content of 12 percent or less; di- 
phenylamine; dynamite of all kinds; nitroglyc- 
erine; alkaline nitrates (ammonium, potas- 
sium, and sodium nitrate); nitric acid; nitro- 
benzene (essence or oil of mirbane) ; sulphur; 
sulphuric acid; chlorate of potash; and 
acetones. 

(6) Tear gas (C,H;COCH.Cl) and other 
similar nontoxic gases and apparatus designed 
for the storage or projection of such gases. 


The table printed below indicates, in respect 
to licenses authorizing the exportation to Cuba 
of the articles and commodities listed in the 
preceding paragraph issued by the Secretary of 
State during December 1939, the number of 
licenses and the value of the articles and com- 
modities described in the licenses : 





Number of licenses Section Value 





$495. 05 


2 sunt $11, 601. 92 


8, 221. 87 














The table printed below indicates the value 
of the articles and commodities listed above ex- 
ported to Cuba during December 1939 under 
licenses issued by the Secretary of State: 





Section 














Trn-Puate Scrap 


The table printed below indicates the number 
of licenses issued during the year 1939, up to and 
including the month of December, authorizing 
the export of tin-plate scrap under the provi- 
sions of the act approved February 15, 1936, 
together with the number of tons authorized to 
be exported and the value thereof: 





12 months ending 


December 1939 December 31, 1939 





Country of destination 
Quantity 
in long 
tons 


uantity 
¥ long Bb 
tons 


Total 
value 

















385 | $6,897.00 10, 699 |$200, 497. 52 





During the month of December, 9 tin-plate 
scrap licenses were issued, making a total of 
172 such licenses issued during the current year. 


Hetium 


The table printed below gives the essential 
information in regard to the licenses issued dur- 
ing the month of December 1939 authorizing 
the exportation of helium gas under the provi- 
sions of the act approved on September 1, 1937, 
and the regulations issued pursuant thereto: 





Quan- 
Purchaser in foreign | Country of | tity in 

country destination — 
eet 


Applicant for license 





The Linde Air} The O. H. Johns | Canada.._.| 0.353 


Products Co. 
The Linde Air 
Products Co. 
The Linde Air 
Products Co. 
The Ohio Chemi- 
cal & Mfg. Co. 





Glass Co., Ltd. 
Western Claude 

Neon Lights, Ltd. 
Ryo Ushiyama 


Clarendon Labora- 
tory. 





Canada. -_- 


Great Brit- 
ain. 
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PASSPORT STATISTICS 


[Released to the press January 22] 

The following information concerning per- 
sons procuring passports or renewals has been 
compiled from passport and renewal applica- 
tions received by the Department of State dur- 
ing the calendar year ending December 31, 1939: 






































































































































OCCUPATION 

Accountant_ 625 
Actor__-_ i. 365 
Architect 157 
Artist wie 643 
Banker, broker__--- 982 
Buyer, exporter, importer_-_- saan 759 
Clerk, secretary__-~-~-- inte 5, 252 
Contractor 321 
Doctor_ anes aetieacineemnicmmetinas 1, 281 
Draftsman 284 
I a dated kcrnicak ttc eS sbeseipdiaoh te 83 
Engineer —_ 2, 625 
Executive____-_- ae --- 8,313 
Farmer, rancher ‘ 1, 014 
Florist ‘aii 329 
Housewife _____-___-_-_ os 18, 274 
Interior decorator_ Ae pert 140 
TE | ESS ees eee 1, 622 
| EEE err ese e ATL aE 11, 523 
Blech rtbicirnarninn i casmnsnenconstnnmatnintinyieelican timate 1, 009 
eS we — 320 
Manufacturer linia ae i 963 
i nhs inet sacle aaa Nhe asain 1, 686 
Miscellaneous __ sina betigaaa cee -~ ae 
LECT 1, 139 
Musician re oie 586 
None — — ai 7, 600 
I case eignsaue apie nib adlenascineaidicalbignes ipniaianas 1, 276 
Religious ells okie bana aation 1, 824 
Restaurateur____- 571 
Retired on 2, 104 
Salesman setaaig ~ 1,834 
I 0k cn nc pipitcdecedaai php abassodcah cabbie T77 
a RARE a ellie Seas eS 1, 805 
Student_ sake dl tli eiheaiah Ae antaciates deinen 8, 780 
yp ee ce 7, 705 
Technician_____--__- aS = 433 
Tradesman " 850 
Writer --- 1,068 

Total 89, 850 

DESTIN ATION 

Africa - sins 1, 074 
All countries °______--___ 460 
Australia and New Zealand_____-____________ 1, 207 
Eastern Europe 4,018 
Far East 5, 409 
Latin America- ish 13, 951 
Near Hast 4, 997 
Western Europe- 65, 163 
Canada and Newfoundland 44 
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Commercial iis 5, 265 
Education_-._.-.-------~- 8, 689 
Employment___---------------- 5, 399 
Family affairs_____._.__.------ 8, 597 
oi cietnincchmeirinomen 869 
Personal business.._...----.------------~---- 23, 790 
i aa nssirensensinreanbsnigaetelely 2, 479 
SS eee 1, 861 
a. startnetusbaisivesabidicncieb aneatibhabanicie baie 360 
a aise enenige itive enianemnnentimgpneainetagian 42, 541 
APPLICANT 
2 no cnsdaaihaninede/ acleneeinlioal aoaanieainde 57, 896 
A cis cess ehcp sarin ea danse 81, 954 
NL ee er a eee Se cere 48, 820 
PI iicirwinctectianacced ee 41, 0380 
ADDITIONAL PERSONS INCLUDED IN PASSPORTS 
I i asic sc seetnchinisiaicoae 13, 200 
| | SRS ey nse en ba eNom ~ _-. 10, 481 
PREVIOUS PASSPORTS 
Number of applicants having been previously 
issued American passports 81, 048 
PERMANENT RESIDENCE, 1939 
Number 
receiving 
passports 
or re- Percent 
newals of total 
Rs ian Boaln dae civ cmb ae 300 0. 34 
ye oe ae us eis mo 28 0. 03 
SN a ns oi oe ew kawaaia 263 0. 29 
i a a Oks is alae eis olathe dh 176 0. 20 
a ars eine 10, 525 11. 71 
SENSE I Se ee ae eee rere 570 0. 63 
et cia kenseeeenrene 2, 356 2. 62 
a a ca ens oaks 224 0. 25 
District of Columbia------------- 1, 085 1. 20 
ee wn we iow mie 879 0. 98 
act ersseahdecseesenes 394 0. 44 
Ns Up cen awaanstnawenwe 147 0. 16 
is it hi raw neweunme ee 6, 300 7. 01 
os Gee bene oe deumaweu 961 1. 07 
DDL, ¢ ws cdwawhounswsaawune 587 0. 65 
id hoped wane 430 0. 48 
i chanekinkedinennieke 340 0. 38 
6S as oo a ale teeta wreak 769 0. 86 
ER eee eee ee 325 0. 36 
nt ckcnpestannatnnads 1,114 1, 24 
Massachusetts__._......--------- 5, 415 6. 03 
ik nathenenntinncanai 2, 921 3. 25 
dh Gbtibnerencorwennas 1, 236 1. 38 
SES a 181 0. 20 
os aes os wid inthis 1, 393 1. 55 
a i ies told rahi 218 0. 24 
i de oi ial a shit ee eee 364 0. 41 
ERR Arie ae 109 0. 12 
New Hampshire----__..--.------ 252 0. 28 
on cosancocensuedoces 5, 855 6. 51 
a a ain wena weal 158 0. 18 
mew ween Clby.................. 18, 424 20. 51 


* While a great many applicants inserted “All countries” 
in the space provided in applications for destination, it is the 
opinion of the Department of State that practically all who 

ve “All countries” as their destination contemplated visit 
ng western Europe. 
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PERMANENT RESIDENCE, 1939—continued 
Number 


receiving 

passports 
or re- Percent 
newals of total 
New York State ®______._________ 6, 080 6. 77 
North Carolina_..___...-.---_-_-- 448 0. 50 
North Dakota............---.--- 124 0. 14 
Eee a ni cance orm ee wwe ned 3, 824 4. 26 
iin ain web abe oaleo'e 678 0. 75 
See en eaecuncceeee 585 0. 65 
EE ne Re ee 5, 895 6. 56 
nods sene............-~-.<-«-- 652 0. 72 
OS Se 198 0. 22 
Boutn iuemete..................- 147 0. 16 
ie cose ncvenesneuces 369 0. 41 
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PERMANENT RESIDENCE, 1939—continued 





Number 

receiving 

passports 
or re- Percent 
newals of total 
, 0 ee eee ee 2, 180 2. 43 
[| Eee cee eae PORES 419 0. 47 
SAR ER Gein net ee 164 0. 18 
iui ibins- co tsivedesecintinatacsais 743 0. 83 
i. indvnitinialntninaiaiintel 1, 098 1, 22 
TT TE EE 297 0. 33 
RES ER ae 1, 518 1. 69 
WE ndvencanactvonadekui 132 0. 15 
89, 850 100. 00 


> Exclusive of New York City. 





RESIGNATION OF JOSEPH E. DAVIES AS AMBASSADOR TO BELGIUM AND 
MINISTER TO LUXEMBURG 


[Released to the press by the White House January 23] 

The President has accepted the formal resig- 
nation of Joseph E. Davies as Ambassador to 
Belgium and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Luxemburg. 

Ambassador Davies’ letter of resignation to 
the President dated January 15, 1940, reads as 
follows: 


“My Dear Mr. Present: 

“Herewith I confirm my previous oral resig- 
nation, as of January 16, as Ambassador to 
Belgium and Minister Plenipotentiary to Lux- 
embourg in order that I may assume the duties 
of my new post as special assistant to the Secre- 
tary of State as an adviser on war emergency 
problems and policies. 

“May I be permitted to express to you the 
pride which I find in the fact that you and the 
Secretary of State should have imposed this 
renewed confidence in me? 

“May I also say, as I am now retiring from 
active diplomatic service abroad, that I found 
the highest personal satisfaction in serving my 


country as your personal representative to the 
Governments of Russia, Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg? In no less degree do I value the fact 
that this gave me the opportunity to be identi- 
fied with, and perhaps to be of some small serv- 
ice to, your great administration. I shall 
always be grateful to you. 
“Sincerely yours, 
JoserH E. Davies” 


In accepting the Ambassador’s resignation, 
the President replied January 23, 1940, as fol- 
lows: 


“My Dear Jor: 


“In order to make it possible for you to as- 
sume the duties of your new post as Special 
Assistant to the Secretary of State, I accept 
herewith your resignation as Ambassador to 
Belgium and Minister to Luxembourg, effective 
as of January sixteenth. 

“T do this with less misgiving because through 
your new work in the Department of State we 
shall continue to have the benefit of your wide 
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experience in Europe and your critical estimate 
of developments there. 

“Now that you are formally relinquishing the 
posts in Brussels and in Luxembourg, I do want 
to assure you of my deep appreciation of the 
excellent work you have done there and I feel 
also that it is due you to say, particularly, that 
your reports from your recent posts, as well as 
those sent previously from Moscow, were 
extremely valuable. 
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“You exercised a happy faculty in evaluat- 
ing events at hand and determining with singu- 
lar accuracy their probable effect on future de- 
velopments. Your judgements of men and 
measures were sound and dependable. On this 
account I feel it is particularly fortunate that 
we are to have the continued benefit of your 
guidance and counsel in foreign affairs. 

“Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. RoosEvetr” 





Compiled by the Treaty Division 


NAVIGATION 


Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Waterway 
Project 


Following is a statement by the Secretary of 
State: 


“We are glad to welcome Dr. Skelton, the 
Under Secretary of State for External Affairs 
of Canada, and his colleagues,* who have come 
to Washington for the purpose of continuing 
negotiations for a new treaty providing for the 
development of the St. Lawrence River and the 
Great Lakes Basin. 

“Both Canada and the United States have 
been interested in this development for many 
years. The treaty which was negotiated cover- 
ing this subject in 1932 met with certain objec- 
tions; and as a result, both the Canadian Gov- 
ernment and ourselves decided to reopen the 
negotiations on a new basis, looking towards 
the conclusion of a new treaty dealing with the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin as a whole. 

“In a world in which so much of international 
relations arises out of unhappiness, it is gratify- 


*The Canadian delegation is composed of: Dr. O. D. 
Skelton; Mr. J. E. Read; Mr. Guy A. Lindsay; Mr. T. 
H. Hogg; and Mr. Olivier Lefebvre. 


ing to be able to take up a project which is con- 
structive, and whose object is to improve the 
economic well-being of the peoples of both 
countries.” 


The Canadian delegation on the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Basin Project arrived in Washing- 
ton on January 21. On Monday, January 22, 
conversations with the United States delega- 
tion were resumed in the Department of State. 
These conversations continued through the 
afternoon of January 24. Dr. O. D. Skelton, 
Under Secretary of State for External Affairs 
and head of the Canadian delegation, and his 
associates left Washington to return to Ottawa 
the afternoon of January 24. Before their de- 
parture, the following joint statement on behalf 
of the two delegations was agreed upon: 


“During the discussions the whole field was 
covered, and definite progress was made. The 
discussions have now reached the point where 
it is necessary for the two delegations to report 
to their respective Governments on various mat- 
ters of policy requiring their consideration and 
decision. 

“The engineering advisers of the two Govern- 
ments have reached substantial agreement on 
the feasibility and desirability of a project in 
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the International Rapids section of the St. 
Lawrence River which would involve a main 
dam in the vicinity of Barnhart Island, with 
a power house in each country, and a control 
dam upstream. This project is based upon a 
plan which was discussed in some detail in the 
1926 report of the Joint Board of Engineers. 
The engineers of the two countries are in agree- 
ment that such a project is sound from an engi- 
neering standpoint, cheaper in cost than the 
project on which the 1932 Treaty was based, 
and affords full protection for all the interests 
in the various sections of the St. Lawrence 
River. 

“The negotiations will continue through 
diplomatic channels.” 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


International Telecommunication Conven- 
tion (Treaty Series No. 867) 


Greece 


According to notification No. 347, dated Jan- 
uary 1, 1940, from the Bureau of the Interna- 
tional Telecommunication Union at Bern, the 
Greek Government has approved the following 
regulations and protocols annexed to the In- 
ternational Telecommunication Convention of 
December 9, 1932, as revised at Cairo in 1938: 


General Radio Regulations and Final Proto- 
col (revision of Cairo, 1938) 

Additional Radio Regulations and Addi- 
tional Protocol (revision of Cairo, 1938) 
Telegraph Regulations and Final Protocol 

— of Cairo, 1938) 
Telephone Regulations and Final Protocol 
(revision of Cairo, 1938). 


International Telephone Consulting 
Committee 


Free City of Danzig 

According to notification No. 346, dated De- 
cember 16, 1939, from the Bureau of the Inter- 
national Telecommunication Union at Bern, the 
German Administration, by a letter dated No- 
vember 27, 1939, requested the Union to notify 
its members that the Free City of Danzig, 
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ceasing to be a member of the International 
Telecommunication Union, in consequence 
ceases to belong to the International Telephone 
Consulting Committee. 


RESTRICTION OF WAR 


Convention for the Amelioration of the 
Condition of the Wounded and the Sick 
of Armies in the Field (Treaty Series 
No. 847) 


Belgium 

The American Embassy at Brussels trans- 
mitted to the Secretary of State with a despatch 
dated January 3, 1940, a copy and translation of 
a note from the Belgian Foreign Office of De- 
cember 29, 1939, requesting in conformity with 
the provisions of article 10 of the Convention 
for the Amelioration of the Condition of the 
Wounded and the Sick of Armies in the Field, 
signed at Geneva on July 27, 1929, that the Em- 
bassy notify this Government, as a party to the 
convention, that the Red Cross of Belgium is 
duly recognized and authorized by the Belgian 
Government to collaborate ‘with the Health 
Service of the Army. 


EDUCATION 


Procés-Verbal Concerning the Application 
of Articles IV, V, VI, VII, IX, XII, and 
XIII of the Convention of October 11, 
1933, for Facilitating the International 
Circulation of Films of an Educational 
Character 


Australia 


According to a circular letter from the League 
of Nations dated December 22, 1939, the Procés- 
Verbal Concerning the Application of Articles 
IV, V, VI, VII, TX, XII, and XIII of the Con- 
vention of October 11, 1933, for Facilitating the 
International Circulation of Films of an Edu- 
cational Character, which was opened for signa- 
ture at Geneva on September 12, 1938, was 
signed on behalf of Australia, including the 
territories of Papua and Norfolk Island and the 
mandated territories of New Guinea and Nauru, 
on December 14, 1939. 
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REFUGEES 


Additional Protocol to the Provisional Ar- 
rangement of July 4, 1936, and to the 
Convention of February 10, 1938, Concern- 
ing the Status of Refugees Coming From 
Germany 


Great Britain 


According to the League of Nations publica- 
tion Registration of Treaties, No. 218, Novem- 
ber 1939, the signature by Great Britain to the 
Additional Protocol to the Provisional Ar- 
rangement of July 4, 1936, and to the Conven- 
tion of February 10, 1938, Concerning the 
Status of Refugees Coming From Germany, 
which was opened for signature at Geneva on 
September 14, 1938, has now been rendered 
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definitive (see page 734 of the Bulletin for De- 
cember 23, 1939 (Vol. I, No. 26) ). 


Publications 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
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